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Sir Thomas Charles Banbury. 
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s in your 486 to the * 
holders of the county of 
Suffolk, previous to the late gene- 
ral election, you have declared your- 
ſelf a friend, to that mode of war, 
which by reducing our military, 
2113 B may 


1 


— — 


may enable us to augment our naval 


eſtabliſhment--- 


a ·*³iQ.; 


Permit me, therefore, as one of 
your conſtituents, to dedicate to 
you the following letters, which 
ſuggeſt ideas calculated, not only 
to increaſe the naval eſtabliſhment 
of Great Britain, but likewiſe to fix 
it upon ſuch principles, as are per- 
manent and laſting. In the follow- 
ing ſheets, Sir, I have alſo ſhewn, 
that it is equally neceſſary, to in- 
troduce the ſame fixed ideas of ſup- 
port, into the eſtabliſhment of the 
Britiſh army; fance it is only from 
the 
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(ü ) 
the co- operation of their powers, 
that our liberty and property can 
be ſecured to us, both at home and 
abroad. E 


When the ſtrength and reſources 
of Great Britain, have been repre, 
ſented of late, by ſome men to all 
Europe, as if ſhe were entirely ex- 
hauſted, and in her wane of politi- 
cal importance When our enemies 
both at home and abroad, have en- 
deavoured to paint her, as in her 
laſt gaſp of military effort; it then 


becomes the duty, Sir, of every real 


well-wiſher to his country, to un- 
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( iv ) | 
maſk. theſe repreſentations, if falſe, 


and in the language of your Addrefy 


to the county of Suffolk : © unbi- 
aſſed by ſelfiſh or party motives, to 
be ever ſtudious to ſupport ſuch 


meaſures as appear moſt conducive 


to the proſperity of our country, 
whether [theſe meaſures are propo- 
ſed by the miniſters of the crown 
or their opponents. | 


The following letters lay claim 


to no particular merit, in refine- 


ment of language and compoſition, 
though in point of ſubject matter, 
they deſerve the ſerious conſidera- 


tion 


(. ) 
tion f every man of judgment, in 
this country. They contain ſome 
proofs, that however Great Britain 
may be exhauſted in her public re- 
ſources of taxation; ſtill it is in her 


power, to brace the finews of her 
naval and military arm, ſo as to re: 
pel all the attacks of her natural 
enemies. If the improvements, Sir, 
ſuggeſted in theſe letters, for the 
ſupport of the navy and army, are 


adopted by government; whatever 
may be the future fate of the pub- 
lic debts of this country, ſtill we 
ſnall preſerve the reputation and 
reality, of being powerful both by 


( vi ) 
fea and land. It is now high time, 
that this circumſtance. ſhould be 
well confidered by the political 
well-wiſhers of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion ; becauſe when the bubble of 


public credit breaks, as it muſt ere 


long, in the preſent increaſing ratio 


of the expences of war: we may by 
ſuch precautions as are here propo- 
ſed, prevent the transfer of our ma- 
ritime "ſovereignty to other nations, 
who at preſent only wiſh for ſome 


ſuch internal ſhock, happening to 


the credit of Great Britain, as a 


coup-de-grace to her naval ſtrength 


and reſources. 


I have 


6 


T have the ſatisfaction, Sir, to 
ſubſcribe myſelf One of your Conſti- 
tuents, believing, your parliamentary 
conduct will always be regulated by 


the noble ſentiments contained in 


your addreſs to the county of Suf- 
folk. 


LETTER 
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T. the hiſtory of Great Britain, it is 


a point of the greateſt importance, to 


aſcertain thoſe cauſes, which have brought 
her to any degree of eminence, above 
other nations, in the conſtitutions of her 
commercial, civil, and warlike eſtabliſh 

c ; = ments, 
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* 
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ments. The following extract from Sit 
John Dalrymple's Review of the politi- 
cal ſtate of England, before the reſtora- 
tion, points them out, in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that I beg leave to quote it, 
Sir, as applicable to the preſent ſituation 
of affairs in America, and, I hope, pro- 
phetic of the future. The civil wars 
« of James the Second, (ſays Sir John,) 
« mark that ſtate of diſorder into which 
* high-ſpirited nations are plunged, be- 
ce fore they can accompliſh a regular 
« ſyſtem of liberty, or are ſubject to a 


regular ſyſtem of prerogative. 


« It is a characteriſtic of Providence, 
« which human wiſdom ſhould not how- 
« ever attempt to imitate, to employ 
ce apparent evils for the attainment of 


real good, and to render diſſenſion, 


« as 


(1 


e as well as Unjons beneficial to maß- 
10 kind. 


ce The Britiſn nation has made ſes 
1 way through many dangers and trou- | 


4 


* 


bles: : the parties, by which it has 


« been agitated, may have, each in their 


40 turns, run to extremes: but the re- 


4 


* 


ſult of the whole has been a conſti- 
4 tution, which by ſecuring to all orders 
6c of men the rights of mankind, _ has 
e x never been equalled in any age or 
“ nation. Nor is this bleſſing to be va- 
*« lued for itſelf, more than for the 
** national vigour and character which 
t have been acquired in the attainment 
e of it, Men are generally 2 by 
* their occupations and purſuits: ac- 
45 cuſtomed to important and perilous 
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12 ) 
occaſions, and engaged in the worthieſt 
purſuits, thoſe of equal juſtice and 
freedom, they become, like the ſub- 
jects of Britain, high-minded, capable 
and brave. From the continual at- 
tention, to public affairs the people 
have acquired a public and' generous 
ſpirit from the vigour and confidence 


of men inured to affairs; and ſecured 


in their rights, they have derived 


their ſucceſs in every branch of ſei- 
ence, and of every liberal and mecha- 
nical art, ,making manifeſt to all this 
mimating truth; that the genius of 
nations is always in proportion to 
their ſpirit. We are apt to regret as 
an evil the diſputes and agitations of 
2a free people: forgetting that, man's 

| 40 nature 
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te nature being active, he muſt continue 


LL f 
te to act or ceaſe to exiſt. 


Thus, Sir, to take off the edge of 
national animoſityand prejudice, weſhould 
regard the preſent conteſt, between Great 


Britain and the American colonies, like 
certain diſcaſes, in the life of an in- 
dividual, that, as in the animal nature of 
man there are peccant humoursthat require 
to be carried off to im prove his conſtitution; 
ſo, in the general hiſtory of nations, theic 
public jealoußes and animoſities muſt, 
ſome time or other, have vent in the 
channel of war, until dear bought ex- 
perience teaches them the proper con- 
ceſſions to be made to one another, as 
the beſt cement of peace and tranquil- 

| 52%, _ 


„ 
lity. The moſt unprejudiced and im- 


partial manner, therefore, to conſider 


the merit and demerit of the Ameri- 


can war, is to regard it as a queſtion 
of dominion and right, that muſt have 


been agitated in ſome particular period 


of the hiſtory of both nations. In this 


point of view, it is much better for 
Great Britain, that it began before the 


year 1780, than in any after period. 


It is a certain fact, that the exertions 
of military ſtrength that Great Britain 
and America, have made againſt one ano- 
ther, would have been ſufficient, had 
they been united, to have ſtripped tho 
French and Spaniards of every foreign 


ſettlement, they are now in poſſeſſion 
of. It is now evident, that Great Bri- 
tain has given to Ireland every indul- 

5 gence.. 


( 15 ) 
gence in point of trade, that America 
can in juſtice require: a proper conſi- 
deration of this, together with the above 
particulars, mould teach them both to 
unite their arms, as in 1759. As we 
all ſpeak the ſame language, and breathe 
the fame ſpirit of liberty, in onr ideas 
of religion and government; we are 
much more likely to remain laſting 
friends, when once reconciled; than if 
diſimilar in theſe reſpects.” The pre- 
ſent connexion, between France and A- 


merica, can never be of 4 laſting na- 
ture ; conſidering the difference, between 
their republican and arbitrary principles 
of government. I ſhall prove, there- 
fore, in the ſequel of theſe letters, that 
the American colonies haye every mo- 
tive, both of intereſt and fear, to in- 

duce 


6 


duce them to accede to terms of union 
with Great Britain and Ireland, in pre- 
ference to any other power in Europe. 
Iſt. Conſidering the ſimilarity in their 
ideas of government. 2dly, Conſidering 


the importance of the places in America, 


now in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. 


In an empire, compoſed as the Bri- 
tiſh, of countries detached and at à diſ- 
"tance from one another ; there ſcems to 
be a great jealouſy of the parent country, 


interfering in the internal taxation of 


the other component parts of it. This 
circumſtance will be made fully evident 
to us, when diveſting ourſelves of pre- 
judice and party principles, we inquire 
into the reaſons that gave riſe to theſe 


unlucky diſturbances with the American 
colonies. 


(CC &) | 
colonies. I dare ſay, Sir, your private 


opinion coincides with mine; that party 
diviſions in this country, have made both 
factions in it, objects of military ridi- 
cule, to our natural enemies and the 
various colonies of America. During the 
emulous and contentious claims of privite 
intereſt and advantage, they have 168 
fight of a judicious direction of what 
military and naval ſtrength has been 
ſet in motion, fince the commence- 
ment of this American conteſt. I may, 
in oppoſition to the political conſe- 
quences, flowing from ſuch conduct, 
beg leave to obſerve, that the plans 
propoſed in the following letters, in 
their conſequences, tend not only to 
remove theſe baneful effects of party 
factions in this country, by calling off 

D their 
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their attention to public ſpirited plans 
of military enterpriſe ; but likewiſe, ſug- 
geſt thoſe honourable and general ideas, 
which tend to union and reconciliation 


with Ireland and America. 


It has long been a common and hack- 
neyedobſervation, that the excellency of the 
conſtitution of England conſiſts, in having 
fixed laws—That moſt of her civil and 
commercial advantages flow from this 


ſource. If this is really the caſe, I ſee 
no reaſon, Sir, why the ſame boaſted 
- 


advantage ſhould not be introduced into 
the eſtabliſhments, both of the navy and 
army of the Britiſh empire. To do this, 
ſome pervading principles of taxation | 


ſhould be fixed upon ; ſpch as are ap- 


plicable to all the component parts of 


it; 


+ 1 
it. For inſtance, was the land tax, in 
Great Britain, invariably appropriated for 
the ſupport of the navy, and the ſame 
idea of taxation, propoſed to all the other 
parts of the Britiſh empire; I make not 
the leaſt doubt, that the Iriſh, and Ame- 
ricans, and the inhabitants of our ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies would 
all chearfully conſent, to ſuch a mode 
of taxation Each country reciprocally! 
binding the other, in ſuch an act. The tax 
here propoſed, viz. that of the preſent land 
tax, is the moſt productive of all taxes, 
and at the ſame time, the moſt certain. 
It may, therefore, be fairly preſumed, 
that this idea of common and general 
taxation would be acceded to by all the 
component parts of the empire, from 
the popularity of the idea; ſince the 
L D 2 navy 


E 
navy has ever been eſteemed the bulwark 


of it. Other general taxes ſhould, in 
the ſame manner, be appropriated inva- 
riably, for the ſupport of our foreign 
garriſons, ſuch as Gibraltar and Mi- 


norca. It is now high time that this 


queſtion ſhould be well weighed by tho 
political well-wiſhers of this country 
viz. What general plan of taxation will 
be the moſt popular, in ſuch an empire 
as the Britiſh ? The conſequences flow= 
ing from the one here propoſed are as 


follow. . 


iſt, The invariable appropriation of 
certain taxes, for the naval and military 
exigencies of the Britiſh empire, would 
remove every future cauſe of diſcontent, 
and jealouſy of the mother country, both 

in 


6 ) 
in Ireland and America. When the grants 
of public money are invariably appro- 
priated, then every idea of embezzle- 
ment is removed; ſince the commiſſioners 
of accounts appointed by Great Britain; 
Ireland, America, and every other part of 
the Britiſh- empire, would then have only 
to inſpect, and ſuperintend a juſt and 
honeſt appropriation of the money, raiſed 
for the ſupport of the Britiſh navy and 


army. ner 

adly. The longer peace continues, the 
more theſe funds will increaſe, to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of war. The 
increaſing ſtate of them, will therefore 
not only ſupport the commercial credit 
of the Britiſh empire, but deter other 


nations from declaring War againſt it. 


zdly. 1 


( 22 ) 


- Zdly. The great point of defect, in the 
conſtitution of Great Britain, is this, 
chat the violence of parties in ſtate mat- 
ters, obliges government to make uſe of 


a certain ſecret argument to ſecute to 


ite intereſt, a majority of votes, in a 
certain ſenate. Was not this done, per- 
haps the neceſſary ſupplies, in time of 
war, would be withheld; ſince, to obtain 
their ſeats, they are obliged to make uſe 
of the above ſecret argument; ſo they 
expect the ſame return from govern- 
ment. Nothing would tend fo much 
to cure this evil, and to introduce a 
fundamental and conſtitutional remedy for 
it, than a fixed and invariable appropri- 
ation of certain taxes, for the various 


naval and military crigeneien of the ſtate. 
When 


(i 230 
When ſuch a. ſcheme takes place, the 
neceſſity of þ#*##*#*#. and c*rr#**##n._ is, 


in great meaſure, ſuperſeded, the execu- 


tive hands of government are ſtrength- 
ened, and the plans of national finance 
and œconomy, propoſed by Mr. Pulteney 


and Mr. Burke, are then ſet in motion. 


4thly7 If all the circumſtances and con- 
ſequences of the above propoſed plan of 
taxation are propetly conſidered, I think 
there is a fair proſpect, in future, of 
eaſing England of that accumulation of 
taxes, ſhe has been ſubject to, during 
former wars, in defence of the Britiſh 
empire. Beſides, the idea of à naval 

union in the Britiſh empire, may coun- 
teract, and greatly defeat all the dangorous 
conſequences that may ariſe to her boaſted 
ſove= 


( 2©) 
ſovercignty of the ſea, from the preſent 


naval. coalition of the Northern — 
of N | 


4 "i eonicteds Sir, this part of my 


letter, with an important and ſerious ob- 
ſervation ;: that the whole political writ- 
ings of Lord Bolingbroke, diſplay the 
advantages of the plan of appropriation 
here propoſed. This eminent writer, with 

all the elegance of Cicero, and the pa- | 
triotic fire of Sidney or Ruſſell; oppoſed; 
in its infancy, the preſent corrupted 
ſcheme of funding; the effects of which, 
if not counteracted by proper ſalutary 
meaſures, will entail an- increaſing ratio 
of curſe, upon the liberty and * ä 
of all Britiſh ſubjects. 


3.4 2 


: Having 


(5) 
| 12 70. A 
Having now, Sir, pointed out the fund, 
that ought ; to be aner for the 
ſupport of the Britiſh navy; proceed 
to lay before you, a few looſe thoughts, 
upon the preſent method of impreſs, for 

the ſea ſervice of Great Britain. 
The preſent, metflod of iprefs for 
the ſea ſervice of this country, may ad- 
mit of great improvements in point of 
enforcement and regularity, through all 
the , Britiſh empire, If the board of 
admiralty wiſh to man the navy expe- 
ditely, they ſhould ſpecify in the gazette 
the number of ſeamen and landſmen want- 
ed for government ſervice ;\ | 2dly. They 
ſhould likewiſe lay a tri embargo upon 
all the ports of Great Britain until the 


_- 
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(26) 
demands of government for ſeamen ars 


fatisfied. The fame idea ſhould be ex 


tended, mutatis mu tandis, to Ireland, and 


all other parts of naval importance, in 


the Britiſh dominions. 


This method would oblige the mer- 


. - 
= . 
— — —EꝶFů . — 


chants and maſters of ſhips in every port 
of Great Britain, and her - other poſſeſ- 
ſions, to aſſiſt government as much as 
poſſible in procuring men both by boun-' 


ties and their own perſonal influence, 


- - ———— —„-— 
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becauſe the embargo upon their trade 


will not be taken off until the number 


5 &* 
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ö of men ſpecified in the gazette is pro- 


* 
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cured. According to che preſent method 
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i of impreſs the ports are open, the maſ- 


ters of ſhips are at liberty to go to 


fea ea, if their ſhips crews can elude the 


Vigt= 


(.27 ) 
Vigilance of the preſs gangs. But if they 
were ſhut during the impreſs for go- 
vernment ſervice, the ſeamen would be 
under the neceſſity, from the want of 
bread, to enter on board of the men of 
war. When the number of ſeamen ſpe= 
cified in the gazette is obtained, all im- 
preſs ſhould ceaſe, and the public promiſe 
of government ſhould be kept ſacred, 
that no impreſs ſhall take place again 
until proper notice is given of it in the 
public gazette. It is evident this method 
of manning the navy would cauſe much 
leſs ſtagnation in trade than the one 
now in uſe. According to the preſent 
method of impreſſing ſeamen the mer- 
chants have no intereſt in aſſiſting go- 
vernment, ſince the impreſe never — 4 


during the continuance of the war. 
E 2 Whereas, 


( 28 ) 
Whereas, by the preſent propoſal of ſpe- 
cifying in the gazette the number of ſea- 


men wanted for manning the navy, every 
conſiderable ſea port in Great Britain and 
Ireland, ſenſible of the conſequences of 
an embargo upon their ſhipping, would 
ſoon know the exact quota of men they 
ought to contribute, when the demand 
is made from government. The ſociety 
of watermen in the port of Lendon is 
a caſe in point, who upon the eve of 


every war ſend out five hundred or a 


thouſand men for the uſe of the navy. 


To man the navy quickly, the im- 
preſs ſhould be general over the king- 
dom, or particular country where it is 
enforced. The conſtables of each hun- 


dred ſhould be obliged to examine” that 
x | there 


( 29 ) 

there are no ſeamen ſkulking about in 
their reſpective diſtricts, When there is 
a4 hot preſs upon the maritime parts of 
the kingdom, the ſeamen always retire 
into the country, thinking to conceal 
themſelves. It is this idea of conceal- 
ment therefore, that prevents them from 
entering into the king's ſervice, But was 
this removed, they would find no aſylum, 
and would find it their intereſt to enter 
on board the men of war as ſoon as 
poſſible. The preſs ſhould not be locab 
and confined to the ſea ports and coaſts; 
but general over the kingdom. The 
preſent method of that ſervice is at- 
tended with the following inconveniences. 
iſt. To the merchant, from the ſtagna- 
tion it puts to trade. 2dly. To the 
ſeaman, becauſe from the idea of con- 

cealment, 


( 39 ) 
ecalment, he flies to the country, and 
is thrown out ef employment. zdly. To 


government, becauſe they do not man 
their ſhips near ſo quick as they would 
do, were they to ſpecify to the mer- 
chants the number of men wanted for 
public ſervice, and extend the preſs to 
the internal parts of the kingdom, as 
well as the ſea coaſt, This might be 
. eaſily done by making it a pecuniary 
penalty to any houſe holder, inn keeper 
or maſter of a public houſe to harbour 
a ſeaman knowingly, without giving in- 
formation to a neighbouring juſtice "of ; 
the peace, or to the conſtables of the 
hundred. Upon annexing a penalty to 
the default, there ſhould likewiſe be a 
more conſiderable reward for information 


than the preſent, At the fame time, it 
18 


C30 7 
is 2 circumſtance, that merits particular 


obſervation, that ſeamen deſerve every 


encouragement, that can poſſibly be given 
to them, in this eountry. They ſhould, | 
therefore, have a legal demand, beſides 
their allowance from the eſtabliſhment 
of Greenwich, upon their reſpective pa - 
riſhes, for a certain annual penſion, in- 
ereaſing in the ratio of time paſſed in 
the king's ſervice. So uſeful and honour- 
able ſubjects ſhould meet with every en- 
couragement and ſupport, that the con- 
ſtitution and reſources of the Britiſh 
empire can N bag e: alin 
As a further ſuppott to the Brizifl 
navy, there - ſhould be in every pariſh; 


an annual meeting of the principal in- 
habitants, to prick down the names of 
what 
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what men, can be ſpared from it, for 


the ſervice of the navy. Such meeting 
to be compoſed of gentlemen of landed 


property, or eminent farmers. This 
propoſal would remove the following 
objection to the late impreſs-act. When 
any one is brought before the commiſ- 
Goners appointed by that act, being ſo 
few in number, R they are afraid to act, 
from dread of injury to their perſons 
or property. The objection would be 


removed, when it is made a general act 
of the principal inhabitants of each, pa- 


riſh, to ſend off for the ſervice of the 
navy, thoſe idle fellows and vagabonds, 
who are the bane and peſt of the neigh- 
hourhood where they reſide. | 
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Beg leave to ſubmit to your candid 
conſideration the following ſheets, 
which point out the preſent neceſſity, 
of obliging each pariſh in Great Bri- 
tain, and her other dominions, to afford 


a certain quota of men, to recruit the 
F | old 


( 34 ) 


old eſtabliſhment of her regular army, 
To the parent country of ſo extenſive 
an empire as the Britiſh, having poſ- 
ſeſſions in every part of the globe, many 
External circumſtances muſt happen in 
the courſe of human affairs, which, in 
a certain degree, muſt make her alter 


her internal conſtitution, ſo as to ſecure 


thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions. The queſtion, 


therefore, in regard to theſe internal 
alterations, turns upon this nice pivot, 
will they, when they take place, be of 
more advantage than diſadvantage to 
her ; or, in other words, is a ſmall 
internal inconvenience to be borne, for 
the fake of a great external bleſſing, 


which enables hundreds of families to 


live at home, in the parent ſtate, in 


caſe and affluence? When we conſider 
then, 


(-3% ) 
then, the preſent ſtate of affairs in A- 
merica and the Weſt Indies, the neceſ- 
fity of adopting the following meaſures,, 
will be fully juſtified, when tried by 
the above ſtandard. In every country, 
there are but two ways in which the 
individuals of it, can pay the tribute. 
of military ſervice due to the Covert. 
ment, they are under—viz. either by 
their own perſonal ſervice, oc by pay- 
ing an able ſubſtitute. - Whatever argu- 
ments, therefore, are applicable to in 
dividuals in regard to this point, are, 
ſtill ſtronger when applied to collective, 
bodies of men. The following propoſal; 
can never, therefore, be objected to by 
the inhabitants of any pariſh, as funda- 
mentally inconſiſtent with the ideas of 
Britiſh liberty; when the above alter- 
F 2 | native 


native is offered by government to them, 
the choice or preference is an act of their 


_ own will. 
$ 

It was a maxim, Sir, obſerved by the 
Romans in their conqueſts, that they 
adopted every improvement in the art 
of war, wherein they thought themſelves 
excelled by their enemy. This circums 
ſtance raiſcd that nation to a greater pitch 
of greatheſs, than any other in ancient 
hiſtory. Far from adhering obſtinately, 
like other nations, to the ſyſtem of 'war 
they were taught by their - forefathers, 
they prudently varied it according to the 
nature of the reſiſtance they met with, 
and in their progreſſive. conqueſt of the 
then known world, rolled on like a ball 
of 


* 
4. 
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of ſnow gathering ſtrength from _ 


nation they left behind, 


When we ſee that Rome, even the 
former miſtreſs of the world, never bluſhed 
to own herſelf capable of being taught, 
ought not ſo illuſtrious an example to 
teach Great Britain, that ſhe may con- 
feſs herſelf till under the corrective rod 
of experience? As the French have of 
late adopted many improvements from the 
Britiſh navy, it becomes us therefore to 
examine what we can glean from them. 
The moſt important that preſents itſelf ta 
our conſideration, is one introduced into 
France by Lewis. the fourteenth, who 
obliged each pariſh of his kingdom, to 
afford a number of recruits for the army, 
according to its number of inhabitants fit 
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A 
to carry arms. Thus, in France the mi- 
military exigency of the ſtate is im- 


mediately ſupplied, and the demand of 


tecruits for the army is never felt as a 


grievance, ſince it is ſo equally divided 
among ſo many pariſhes. In Great Bri- 
tain were they to adopt this plan, it would 
greatly ſtrengthen the executive hands of 
government, and enable it to anticipate 
many evils, that may happen to this 
country upon the commencement of a 
war; ſince the conſtitution of this coun- 
try is ſuch, that, it empowers naval of- 
ficers to man their ſhips immediately, 


by impreſſing men, it is certainly a ri- 


diculous circumſtance, that the army 


is not put upon as advantageous a foot- 
ing, It is only from the co-operation 
of their powers, that cith:r our own 
ſecurity at home can be preſerved, our 


enemies 
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enemies foreign ſettlements attacked to 


advantage, or our own defended when 


invaded. 


It has been often agitated as a point 
of ſpeculation, whether or not the Britiſh 
army would be better ſupplied with re- 
cruits, by obliging each pariſh to turn 
out a proportional quota of men, than 
by the preſent method of beating up. 
In my opinion, it admits of no doubt, 
that the firſt mentioned method is pre- 
ferable to the latter, and will be pros 
ductive of more general good to the 
Britiſh ſervice. The difficulty of con- 
triving an effectual plan for recruiting 
the army, conſiſts in the following cir- 
cumſtance; that it ſhould be calculated 


ſo as to fix the men as volunteers in 
the 


n — 
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the ſervice, and not drive them like 
brutes upon compulſion. A certain de- 
gree of compulſion is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſecure a certain return of men to 
the ſecretary at war, but it ſhould be 
of ſuch a nature, as to fall more upon 
public bodies of men, than upon indi- 


viduals. 


The ſecretary at war, therefore, ſhould 
be required annually or half-yearly, to 
ſpecify to the lord lieutenant and ſheriff 
of each county, what is the proportion 
of men, they are to afford for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. This he may 
eaſi ly determine, from a preceding year's 
account, given in at the quarter ſeſſions, 
by the church wardens of each pariſh 
upon, oath, of the number of men fit 


to 


( 4r ) 


to carry arms in each county or pariſh. 


% 


Thus the quota of recruits for the re- 
gulars, would be certified to the deputy 
ieutenagts, and by them the allotment 
of men "Tot" each 2 Tz LO 


ik 


teers, if practicable, if not, they muſt 
dalle for the ſervice, as in the caſe of 
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3 Mi > pariſh premiums to 


volunteers ſhould be paid out of the 

214510 | 741 24 4 

poor rites, which is the moſt equal 
1890 Ona 


pariſh. ceſs extant. The alternative of 
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giving | bounties for volunteers, or to 
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riſk by ballot a perſonal ſervice, is "7 


2507, off 
ſtimulus, that will compel Pariſhes to 
| 91 gt 


hold out ſufficient premiums, to invite 


volunteers into the ſervice. Eſtabliſhing 


county regiments 30 ulld accelerate the 
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To conſider this ſubject therefore, in 
the proper manner it ought to be, I 
ſhall proceed, Sir, to treat of it in the 
following, manner: uſt. State the public 
and private inconveniences of the preſent 
method. of beating up. 2dly, Contraſt 
to it the public and preſent. neceſſity 
of the perſonal ſervice here required. 


Is -3o 3 
The firſt circumſtance, that preſents 


999 TO 
itſelf to our conſideration, in ſtating 


the public diſadvantages of the preſent 


method of recruiting the Britiſh army, 
8 21 


15 the uncertainty of the returns of men, 
from the officers upon that ſervice, to 


the ſecretary at war. Thus, according 


9187 


to the preſent method, the exigencies 


of the ſtate can never be provided for, 


In 


= 


5 
in that regular manner, they ought to 
be. It will always be the caſe, Sir, 


and may it ever remain ſo, that the 


inhabitants of the Britiſh empire, will 


reaſon freely, cencerning the propriety 
or impropriety of the meaſures, purſued 
by their governors. If they approve of 
them, (in the language of addreſs,) they 
will ſupport them with their lives and 
fortunes. If they diſapprove, govern- 
ment will find great difficulty in re- 
cruiting the army. From the number 
of news papers now circulating in every 
alchouſe of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the common - people, in general, form 
their political opinions, from the repre- 
ſentation of public affairs, given-in the 
republican papers, now difſeminated ſo 
univerſally over every part of theſe king- 


G 2 doms. 


( 


doms. This obſervation is well verified, 


in the beginning of this American war, 


when government found ſo much dif- 


ficulty in recruiting the old eſtabliſh- 


ment of the army, that they were ohliged 


to hire troops from Germany, and Lord 
Barrington, from the abſolute neceſſity 


of the ſervice, was compelled to add 


twelve new regiments to the old eſta- 


bliſhment. Commiſſions were granted to 
the officers, on condition, of their raiſing 


a certain quota of men, and the high 


bounties given, were the only induce- 


ment, that could have brought ſo many 
men to liſt at that time. From the 
particulars mentioned above, it may be 
juſtly inferred, that the public ſervice 
would be carried on more expeditely 
and uniformly, by obliging each pariſh 


to 


( 45 ) 
to turn out a certain number of mien, ac- 


cording to the exigency of the ſtate. 


It may be mentioned too as a private 
inconvenience of the preſent method of 
enliſting men, that no attention 1s paid 
to this circumſtance, whether or not, a 
man 115 a large family; or whether he 
is a manufacturer, the loſs of Whom is a 
detriment to trade. All theſe cucum- 
ſtances prove, that it is bad policy in 
any commercial ſtate, to allow an in- 
diſcriminate kidnapping of men for its 
military ſervice; when certainly better 
men can be procured by ballot, or from 
the deliberate choice of the gentlemen 
of each pariſh, There is one circum- 
ſtance, which recommends ſtrongly the 
plan here propoſed, that the demand for 


men 
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men falls ſo lightly upon the different 
pariſhes, as not to be felt as a grievance. 
Whereas in the late mode of raiſing men 
in Scotland, for the new levies, more 
particularly in the Highlands, ſome diſ- 
tricts were almoſt depopulated, and many 
of the beſt manufacturers of the Weſt 
of Scotland, ſwept away to America, 
where one day or other they will eſta- 
bliſh thoſe very manufactures, they uſed 
to export to that country. When the 
common people of England can earn a 
ſhilling, one ſhilling and ſixpence, or 
two ſhillings a day by labour, it is ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe, they will prefer ſtar- 
ving upon fix pence, which is the neat 
pay of a common ſoldier. The high 
price of labour alſo paid of late, by the 
farmers and maſter manufacturers to their 
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workmen, is another reaſon, why the 
recruiting fervice has not ſucceeded ſo 


well in England as it uſed to do. Tho? 


many have manifeſted. a laudable and 
public ſpirit, in regard to home defence, 
yet they are not at all inclined to hazard 
their lives abroad. This averſion to 

ſerving in the army abroad, is growing 
ſtronger and ſtronger every day among 
the common people of this country, 
government muſt therefore, adopt ſome 
plan ſimilar to the one here propoſed; 
to recruit the Britiſh army effectually. 
When our natural enemies upon the eon- 


tinent of Europe have ſuch immenſe 
ſtanding armies, and are at the ſame 
time equal, if not ſuperior to us by 
ſea, in number of ſhips and men, it is 
ſurely the height of folly and madneſs 


not 


l 

* 
4 

14 
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not to put our army upon an equal re- 


ſpectable footing. Without we do it 


ſoon, we may be ſtript of moſt of our 


foreign ſettlements, as we have loſt ſe- 
veral valuable ſugar iſlands already. All 


| theſe loſſes are owing to the preſent 
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army. S0 far from government being 
able to ſend a: ſufficient; number of men 
to garriſon our ſugar illands, they had 


not even men enough ta anſwer the 
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demands of the American ſervice. Thus, 
the hands of government muſt always 
be tied up in regard to military enter- 
priſe, as long as the preſent mode of 
reer niting the army continues in force. 
Until, it is altered, we can ſigike, no 
blow to advantage upon the commence- 
ment of 2 war, nor can we parry one 
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. 
effectually when aimed at us. May the 
experience We have gained in this A- 


merican conteſt, teach us to adopt ſuch 


plans, as will bring the whole ſtrength 


of the Britiſh empire to bear effectually 
upon our natural enemies. Procraſtina- 
tion in military operations muſt be the 
ruin of any country, when put to ſuch 
immenſe expence as Great Britain 1s at 
preſent, in the maintenance of fleets and 
armies, in diſtant parts of the globe. 
It 1s ſuperfluous to point out any more, 
the many public advantages that would 
reſult from the plan here ſuggeſted, if 
properly enforced by a& of parliament. 
France and Spain, Sir, are too ſenſible 
of the defect of he Britiſh ſervice, in 
regard to the idea of raiſing men expe- 


ditely as volunteers. They muſt know 
H there- 


( 50 ) 
8 it muſt require ſome conſi- 
derable time, before our army is ſo re- 
cruited and diſciplined, as to oppoſe their 
veteran troops in the field. Beſides, the 
more the above powers increaſe in ma- 
ritime ſtrength, it becomes every day 
more neceflary, that the Britiſh empire 
ſhould attend to the moſt effectual and 
moſt patriotic means of keeping up a 
reſpectable ſtanding force for her defence, 


both at home and abroad. 


From a view therefore, Sir, 'of the 
number of men employed in the land 
ſervice, during each year of the Duke 
of Marlborough's wars; ſpecifying the 
| killed and wounded—from the ſame view 
of the war between the year 1740 and 


1750 from the ſame view alſo of the 


laſt - 


\ * 
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laſt war, we ſhall be enabled to obtain 
the exact mean of the number of men 
required for the Britiſh army, during 
the moſt preſſing exigency of war; and 
we ſhall be enabled to aſcertain the. nums 
ber of recruits that may be required in 
any future war, Thus, to conclude; 
this mean -ſcertained, from the three 
great continental wars, that Great Britain 
has been engaged in, upon the theatre 
of Europe, may very properly be op- 
poſed, to the mean of men taken, during 
this American continental war ; which 
will exhibit a curious contraſt to the 
military ſpeculators, both of our own 
and foreign nations. [ot bos 
Conſidering the powerful enemies con- 
federated now againſt this country, it 
H 2 be- 


G4 
becomes a point of greater importance 
every day, to lay before the public, 


every idea or plan, that is likely to in- 


duce ſeamen or landſmen, to enter into 


our naval or military ſervice. The two 
moſt operative circumſtances to promote 
thie, ate certain ideas of preſent en- 


couragement and future ſupport, in old 


age. In regard to the former, I am 


confident, that in no European ſervice, 
either by ſea or land, are men better 
clothed and fed, than in the Britiſh 
ſervice. The deficiency or fault conſiſts, 
in our not having proper and adequate 
ideas of future ſupport, for our ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, increaſing in the ratio of 
the length of time ſpent by them in 


the ſervice of their country. To do 
this, the various funds of Greenwich 
and 


— — 
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and Chelſea hoſpitals, ſhould be. thrown 


into one general fund. From which, 
annual penſions ſhould be paid to ſea- 
men and ſoldiers, increaſing according to 
the number of years, they have ſerved, 
or the wounds they have received. This 
penſion ſhould only be in part, the re- 
ſidue to be made up by pariſh penſions, 
under controul of the deputy lieutenants 
of each county. This method of pro- 
viding for old ſick and maimed ſailors 
and ſoldiers, would ſave much money, 
now laid out in the maintenance of 
Greenwich and Chelſea hoſpitals; as great 
part of the money granted by parliament 
for the ſupport of the old men, is conſum- 
ed by the officers of the hoſpitals, and in 
repairing the buildings. An old ſoldier 
or failor would live with much more 


come 


64 
comfort, When he has his reſidence in 
his own pariſh, among his relations and 
former neighbours, and receive a more 
ample maintenance, than he does at pre- 
ſent, according to the eſtabliſhment of 
either of the above hoſpitals. 


The political and military -inferences, 
| from the above propoſed plan for re- 
cruiting the Britiſh army, are as follow. 


Iſt. By obliging each pariſh, to afford 
a proportional quota of men, for the 
ſervice of the regular army, it will be 
eſtabliſhed, -as a point of public honour 
and emulation, through all the extent 
of the Britiſh dominions, which diſtrict 
ſhall ſupply, the Britiſh army, with the 
ableſt and beſt-bodied recruits, + | 
.2dly. 


180 


2dly. It will prevent that influx of 
new rank, into the Britiſh army, which 
has of late taken. place, ſo much to 
the diſſatisfaction of the honoured vete- 
rans of that ſervice; by ſuperſediog en- 
tirely, the neceſſity of raiſing new corps. 
In doing which, ſuch high bounties 
have been given, as will in the long run, 
leave the ſtandards of the old regiments 
deſerted, and ruin the recruiting ſervice 
ſo much in general, that the riches of 
Craſus would ſcarce be adequate to 
the purpoſe, of recruiting the Britiſh 


army. 


The laſt inference is the moſt im- 


portant of all—That, in calling forth 
the different pariſhes, through the whole 


extent 


99 
extent of the Britiſh dominions, to af- 
ford, for the uſe of the regular army, 
a quota of men proportionate to the 
number fit to carry arms in each, we 
are much more likely to remove thoſe 
fooliſh national ideas and prejudices, which 
at preſent, ſow the ſeeds of diſcontent 
and diſunion, in all the component parts 
of the empire. I am confident, Sir, that 
the Iriſh and Americans, would accede to 
the terms of a naval and military union, 
with Great Britain, as the moſt ho- 
nourable and general idea, to remove all 
jealouſy in commercial concerns. The 
plan ſuggeſted in this tract, for recruiting 
the Britiſh army, which is calculated to 
produce this effect, is founded upon the 
ſame principles, as that of parliamen- 
tary repreſentation; whatever arguments 


bY | are 
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are therefore applicable to the one, may 


a fortiori be applied to the other. 


When the land tax, Sir, is appropri- 
ated for the ſupport of the Britiſh navy, 
according to the plan ſpecified in the 
preceding letter, it is evident, the mi; 
litia of each county, muſt. be ſupported 
from ſome other reſources of taxation, 
The bring of theſe, ſhould be left to 
the determination of each county, or dif- 
trict. This plan throws the whole ex- 
pence = the militia eſtabliſhment, as to 
daily ſupport, upon the reſpective coun- 
ties or diſtricts they belong to, which 
would be attended with the following 


conſcquences, 
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1ſt. It would enable each county or 
diſtrict, by a jury of their own inhabi- 
tants, to agree upon fach aſſeſſments 
or modes of taxation, as are moſt ſuit- 
able to the natural riches of it, whether 
they conſiſt in agriculture or commerce, 
This would be much more ſuitable to 
the real ſpirit of Britiſh liberty, than by 
maintaining the militia, from general 
taxes, that frequently fall heavy upon 
the moſt uſeful claſs of ſubjects, and 
leave thoſe exempted, who are the fitteſt 


objects of ſuch taxation. 


adly. Each county or diſtrict might then 
have the power, during war or peace, 
to increaſe or diminiſh the pay of their 
reſpectiye corps of militia, according to 
tlic 
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the preſent employment of them, viz. 
Whether they are called out to the ge- 
neral duty of the camp, or employed in 
works of a public nature, in the parti- 


cular county or diſtrict they belong to. 


3dly. It is evident, that the inhabi- 
tants of each county or diſtri, are the 
beſt judges of their own reſources of 
taxation—Theſe might ariſe, from tak- 
ing the management of the high roads 
into their own hands, and employing 
their militia upon that ſervice, or any 
other work of a public fiature—from 
licenſing annually retailers in trade uni- 
verſally, leaving the merchant and ma- 
nufacturer free—from a tax, increaſing 
in the ratio, of each perſon's landed or 
moneyed fortune, this to be computed 
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by a jury of their own inhabitants, 
upon the moſt liberal and equitable prin- 


ciples. 


4thly. By leaving the ſupport of the 
militia, to the determination of the in- 
habitants of each county or diſtrict, both 
in regard to the ratio of their pay, and 
the mode of aſſeſiment or tax uſed 
in levying it, it will excite an emu- 
lation for the internal defence of each 
part of the Britiſh dominions, among 
gentlemen of fortune, 1ſt. By inducing 


them, to ſerve without pay or emolument, 


when the expence of maintaining their 


reſpective corps, falls upon themſelves. 
2dly. By exciting an emulation, among 


the inhabitants of each county or di- 


trict, to increaſe the eſtabliſhment of their 


e- 


160 
reſpective corps of militia, according to 


the danger or exigencies of the ſtate. 


Every idea or plan, Sir, that ſtrengthens 
the internal military ſyſtem of each 
country, upon patriotic principles, will 
meet with encouragement and ſupports 


from the Engliſh, as a brave and gene- 
rous people. If the inhabitants of Ire- 


land, are able to raiſe ſo large a military 
force to defend their country, in point 
of aſſociation, certainly, ſo rich and opu- 
lent a kingdom · as England, could with 
caſe, raiſe twice the number. A proper 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an idea in Great 
Britain, as in Ireland, would render us 
invulnerable at home, and enable govern- 
ment, to detach our fleets. more abroad, 
to protect our commercial intereſts, in 
diſtant parts of the globe. 
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I hall conclude this letter, Sir, with 
a propoſal, that tends greatly, to ſtrengthen 
the internal military force of Great Bri- 
tain ; viz. That the money now levied 
in London and its environs, for the main- 
| tenance of watchmen, ſhould be appro- 
priated to the purpoſe, of eſtabliſhing a 
proper military watch. Theſe men being 
under military law, would be much more 
careful and attentive, when upon duty, 
than they are at preſent. Leſs money 
would be required to pay and clothe 
them then, than according to their pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment. Theſe corps ſhould 
be compoſed of ſtout men, who have 
at leaſt ven ten years in the regular 
army, able to do their duty, and not 
of old infirm men, who ſhould more ; 
5 prox | 
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properly be ſent to Chelſea hoſpital, than 
2 employed, in the watch and ſafe- 
guard of ſo great a city as London. If 
the ſame idea was extended, upon a 
ſmaller ſcale, to all the principal towns 
in Great Britain, it would add greatly 
to the internal force of the kingdom, - 
ſince ten thouſand men might be ſup- 
ported upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment. The 


command of ſuch men ſhould belong 


to the ſheriff of each county, and the 


appointment to the commander in chief 
of the regular army. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary, that theſe men ſhould have 
ſerved a certain time in the regular army, 
to teach them proper ideas of ſubordi- 
nation and diſcipline. In regard to aſ- 
ſociations, theſe men would ſerve as in- 
ferior officers, to tgach the common 


men 
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men their manual exerciſe, which inſti- 
tution would fully anſwer all the purpoſes 
intended, by Lord Barrington's plan of 


aſſociation to prevent private property be- 


— 


ing pillaged, by the diſaffected, in caſe 
of an invalion; when the regulars and 
militia are called from the internal parts 
of the Kingdom, to the defence of the 


fea coaſt, 


As the ſheriff of each county would 
have the command of ſuch men, ſimilar 
in ſome degree to the Marehauſſe of 
France, ſo he has it in his power, ac- 
cording to the nature of the neceſiity, 
to put what arms he pleaſes in their 


hands, The late diſturbances and riots 


in London, ſhow that the common civil 


power is inadequate to the purpoſe, of 


ſup- 
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1 
ſuppreſſing or reſtraining ſuch. There 


is likewiſe a particular advantage, atten- 


ding ſuch an inſtitution, as the one here 
propoſed, that in caſe of a repetition of 
ſuch diſturbances, as lately happened in 
London, watchmen acting in the charac- 
ter of a military force, as here propoſed, 
will be much more likely, to diſcover 
the ringleaders of ſuch riots, from their 
general knowledge of the haunts and per- 


ſons, of moſt men reſident in the me- 


tropolis, 


K LETTER 
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T is a maxim eſtabliſhed in the ſchool 
of experience, that neceſſity has no 
law; therefore, when the urgency of the 
caſe is ſuch, that ſelf-preſervation requires 
it, it is lawful and commendable in each 
nation to plan their military meaſures in 
ſuch a manner, as to advance the in- 
K 2 1 tereſts 
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tereſts of their own ſubjects, but leſſen | 
thoſe of their antagonitt. Aſſuming this 
as an axiom in politics, I ſhall proceed to 
deduce the following military corollary 


from it, 


4 1 1 . N * 4 ; 
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In all wars contending parties draw the 
ſword with an idea of gaining honour, 
ä — — 
ſome commercial advantage. In regard to 
the firſt of theſe articles, Great Britain 
may join iſſue with Sir John Falſtaff in his 
famous definition of hondur, when we 
eſtimate all. the advantages ſhe has _— 


from her continental wats. 


Prom the nature of the Britiſh governs. 
ment, compared with that of France, it 
will always be in the power of the latter, 
upon the commencement of any war, to 
come 
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come ſooner to her meridian of ſtrength ; 


ſince her arbitrary form of conſtitution. 
enables her to command the immediate 
ſervices and purſes of her ſubjects. Tho 
this is a defect, under which Great Britain 
has ſmarted, upon the beginning of ſeveral 
ruptures with France, yet in the long run 
of the conteſt, when the martial ſpirit of 
Britons hag been rouſed, the French have 
been obliged to yield the palm of victory. 
The real ftrength of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, compared with other nations, conſiſts 
in their inſular fituation, ſo that their 
fleets. can (ſecure them from any foreign 
invaſion. The want of this advantage, and 
as a conſequence, that of the ſovereignty 
of the ſea, muſt therefore render the tenute 
_ of all inſular poſſeſſions more uncertain 


nd precarious to France and Spain. This 
cir- 
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circumſtance proves that the moſt valuable 
acquiſitions that Great Britain can make, 
are iſlands, It was ſurely then a moſt 
unfortunate circumſtance, when we had 
poſſeſſion laſt war of the Havannah, Mar- 


tinico, and moſt of the French iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, that we did not rather 


keep them, than take in exchange ſuch 
large tracts of uncultivated parts in 


America. 


Lamenting this overſight then commit- 
ted in the Cabinet, and earneſtly wiſhing 
to recover an advantage ſo impolitickly gi- 
ven up—TI beg leave to lay before the pub- 
lic the following ſcheme of military enter- 
Prize, viz. Suppoſing an act of parliament 
was paſſed, granting the real property of 
the iſland of St, Domi ngo or Martinico, or 


any 


C 


any other iſland belonging to Spain, to 
any number of monied men, who would 
ſubſcribe a ſum of money adequate to the 
reduction of them: I make no doubt but 
that a ſufticient ſum would be obtained 
upon this plan, and even more than can 
be raiſed upon the preſent dangerous 
ſcheme of funding. The hazard in this is 
not ſo great, as the danger of our being 
obliged to reduce the preſent ratio of in- 
tereſt in the public funds. The groſs 
value of theſe iſlands may be eſtimated to 
be a ſum fix times greater than what ig 
neceflary to defray the expence of reduc- 
tion. This would be a ſufficient induce- 
ment to the Weſt India merchants and 
other monied -men of this country, to 
hazard their property in ſuch a field of 
adventure. By purſuing ſuch a meaſure 


the 
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the value of their poſſeſſions . in that part 
of the world would riſe greatly above 
their preſent par. And the aſſurance 
would be leſs upon their home ward bound 
ſhips, when our natural enemies are de- 
prived of their beſt harbours, where their 
privateers find at preſent an aſylum. 


The terms between Government and 


the Subſcribers may be as follow: 


iſt, Upon the faith of an act of par- 
liament, the abſolute property of the iſland 
to be reduced is granted to the ſub- 


ſcribers. 


adly. Upon paſling the act, the money 
is to be depoſited in the Bank of 
England. 


The 
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The conſequences flowing from this 

| propoſal are theſe : 

; 1ſt. The French knowing the ultima- 

s tum they may expect from Great Britain, 
will be extremely cautious of provoking 

, her reſentment. In former wars, they 
commonly regained in the cabinet,” what 
they loſt in the Held, but according to 

| this plan, all their artifice, cunning, and 

: graces, which Lord Cheſterfield regards as 
important eſſentials in the cabinet, will be 

4 of no importance or avail to them, 

_ adly. As private intereſt is the chief 

* 3 

f principle that leads men to attach them- 


ſelves to this or that party, ſo the ſcheme 
here propoſed would have this merit, it 
le | | would 
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would call forth the richeſt men, both of 
adminiſtration and oppoſition, to contribute 
their means towards humbling the pride 


of France. Surely then the chance of 


Thaving more than an adequate return 


for their money ſunk in this ſcheme is 
greater, than it is frequently, in the ſet- 


tlement of new colonies in America or the 


Weſt Indies. 

zaly. As the Dutch have now broken 
their public faith with Great Britain, in 
not fulfilling the terms of their treaties ; 
does not this breach of compact, entitle 


her to retaliate, by a temporary ſeizure 


-and appropriation of their money now in 


the Britiſh funds, for the purpoſe pro- 


poſed in this letter? Conſidering the 
generous protection, that the Dutch ex- 


perienced 
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perienced from this country, in the Duke 
of Marlborough's, and Mareſchal Saxe's 
wars, this meaſure in the eye of political 
neceſſity, can be deemed no more than an 
honeſt repayment for what money we 
formerly ſpent, in ſupport of them“. 

Their receiving more than an adequate 
proportion of territorial property, in A- 
metica, or the Weſt Indies, in return for 
what money they advance, would certainly 
repay them better, than the preſent inte- 
reſt, they draw from the Britiſh funds. 
This manner of reducing our public debt, 
would in the courls of two or three cam 
paigns, oblige France, Spain and Holland 


to accept of any terms, remove Dr. Price's, 
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„ See Dean Swift's Hiſtory of John Bull, as an 
excellent comment upon this ſubject. 
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mournful prophecies concerning the fu- 


ture fate of our funds, and give general 


ſatisfactions to foreign nations, to ſee the 
public perſidy of the Dutch made ſubſer- 


vient to the intereſt of the Britiſh em 


pire. When we oblige them to purchaſo 


territorial property under the Britiſh go- 


vernment, we prevent the annual expor- 
tation of immenſe ſums of intereſt now 
remitted to them. | 

4thly. Would not this new method of 
carrying on war againſt France, Spain, and 
Holland, unite all her ſubjects, who poſ- 
ſeſs property in the Weſt Indies, to re- 
monſtrate againſt the preſent proceedings 
of their miniſters in regard to America? 


When they come to conſider, that the 


total loſs of their poſſoſſions in that part 


8 


19 
of the globe will be the conſequence, it 


is more than any ſet of miniſters dare 
hazard, merely to gratiſy their thirſt of 
- ambition and revenge againſt Great Britain. 
It may likewiſe be fairly preſumed, that 


individuals of many nations in Europe 


would embark their fortunes upon ſuch 
an Enterpriſe, which would be the means 
of preventing France from diſturbing the 
common peace of other nations for the 
future. Her conduct in aiding and abet- 
ting the Americans has certainly been 
contrary to the good faith of treaties, and 
it is chimerical to ſuppoſe, that the powers 
of Europe would with to ſee another power 
ariſe upon the other fide of the Atlantic 
independent of any of them, and whoſe 
form of civil government is diametrically 


op- i 
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oppoſite to that, which is prevalent upon 


their own continent. 


In ſupporting the balance of conti- 


nental power, Great Britain has loſt much 


blood and treaſure, the conſequence of 


which has been that ſhe has checked the 
ambitious views of the court of France, 
who vader Lewis the fourteenth aimed 
at univerſal monarchy. At that time 
there was no ſingle nation upon the con- 
tinent, that could rival France in point of 
military ſtrength. As ſhe threatened to 
ſwallow up the various States of the Ger- 


man empire, they formed a junto of al- 


liance under the title of Allies, to which 


Great Britain acceded, and was the key- 


ſtone that held together the various inte- 
reſts combined againſt her. When we 


CON» 
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confider the ſtate of Europe then and what 
it is now, what a different proſpect preſents 
itſelf to our view! The tables at preſent 
are reverſed with France; in Germany ſhe. 
dare ſcarce ſhew her arms, ſince Pruſſia, 
Ruſſia, and Auſtria are now each of them 
a match for her, in regard to a numerous 
and well-diſciplined army. -Conſcious of 
this reſtraint upon her power, and ſeeing 
now, that Great Britain draws reſources of 
ſtrength from Germany, ſhe has paid more 
attention to increaſe her ſtrength by ſea, 
than ſhe eyer did before, Whateyer then 
is plus to her in this reſpect, is ſo much 
minus to the Britiſh empire, therefore by 
the acquiſition of Corſica, and aſſiſtance 
given to the Americans, ſhe” has certainly 
reduced, in ſome degree, the naval 
ſtrength of Great Britain, It becomes us 


Now 
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now therefore to raiſe up ſome power in 
the Mediterranean, that will curb the 
reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit of the houſe 
of Bourbon, which never can be done 


more effectually, than by purſuing the 
plans ſuggeſted in theſe letters. Though 


many have made it their buſineſs of late 


to damp the military ardour of this coun- 


try, by painting the ſituation of it in ſuch 
colours, as if we were driven to our laſt 
mifts of warlike expedient; however it is 


| ſhewn in the preſent letters, that Great 
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Britain has it ſtill in her power to play ſo 
deep a game, as will f ully bring back Ame- 
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rica to a proper allegiance. This is only 
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to be done by a ſpeedy anticipation of mi- 


litary Enterpriſe in Europe. 
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The introduction of the Ruſſians into 
the Mediterranean would fully anſwer this 


purpoſe, and diſpel that cloud which is 


ready to break over the Britiſh empire, 
from the combined efforts of France, 
Spain and Holland. That other nations 
of Europe arc perhaps pleafed to ſee the 
formidable power of Great Britain, in 
ſome degree, brought down to a level 
with themſelves, it may fairly be preſumed, 
from the account given by the ingenious 
author of 4 View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. But 
ſtill, in point of public gratitude, Pruſſia, 
Ruſſia, and Auſtria, lie under ten thou- 
ſand more obligations to Great Britain, 
than they do to France. As contraſted to 
her political character, what a fair picture 
does that of England preſent to our view 
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in the annals of Europe? On the one 


fide we view an upright Judge, conſcien- 


tiouſly and honeſtly ſupporting the cauſe 
of liberty and public virtue. 


„ On the other fide, up riſes 
BELIAL, in act more graceful and humane; 
A fairer perſon loſt not Heaven; he ſeem'd 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit: 
But all was falſe and hollow; tho* his tongue 
Dropt manaa, and could make the worſe appear 


The better reaſon, to perplex and daſh 
Matureſt counſels.” 


Such is the preſent ſtate of the diſpute 
between Great Britain and France, If 
the political writers of the former, in- 
ſtead of ſpending their time in wrangling 
about abſtra& principles of civil govern- 
ment, would exerciſe their invention more 
in finding out the weak fide, where we 

might 
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might attack our natural enemies, they 


would render much more eſſential ſervice 


to their King and country. 


«© Then our Great Patentate would on his 
throne | | 
Sit undiſturb'd, and England's ancient name, 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel 


It's miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire 


Victorious,” 


The bounties given by the ſubſcribers 
to the ſoldiers, who are to ſerve upon the 
expedition, would call forth more men to 
offer their ſervice than the public exi- 
gency would require; the term of ſervice 
to continue only during the expedition, 
This method is agreeable to the fpirit 
of the late act of parliament for better 
recruiting the army, which limits the 


M 2 term 
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term of ſervice to three years, and aboliſhes 


that barbarous cuſtom of making ſoldiers 


ſlaves for life. 


The public ſpirit of Great Britain has 
been ſo long kept under, by the forlorn 


hope of an American conqueſt, that it is 


now full time to call it forth by ſome 


grand and important expedition, againſt 


the inſular poſſeſſions of France, Spain, 


and Holland. It is only by beating them, 


that we can bring the American colo- 
nies to terms of accommodation: until 
our natural enemies are deprived of their 
moſt important poſſeſſions in the Weſt 
Indies, as in 1760, it will always be 
their inclination and intereſt, to fow the 
ſeeds of diſſention, between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies in America, It is 


evi- 


6 
evident to common obſervation and ex- 
perience, that an offenſive war is far pre- 
ferable to a defenſive. An expedition, 
therefore, fitted out upon the principle. 
ſuggeſted in this letter, againſt St. Do- 
mingo, Martinico, or any other iſland, 
belonging to our enemies, would force 
them to come to a deciſive, naval en- 
gagement to relieve the place attacked. 
Beſides, when the attack is carried home 
to the ſettlements of our natural ene- 
mies, it will call off their attention from 
ſaccouring the American colonies, and 
will give us more time and opportunity 
to enter upon terms of accommodation 
with them. It is clear as the light of 
day, that if the American colonies eſta- 
bliſh their independency of Great Bri- 


tain, France and Spain will then call 
forth 


60869 
forth all the military force of America; 
not only to defend their own ſettlements, 
but likewiſe to. reduce all our poſſeſſions 
in the Weſt Indies. The ſcattered poſ- 
ſeſſions of Great Britain in that part of 
the globe, will always clog her mili- 
tary exertions, by calling off the atten- 
tion of her fleet, from an offenſive to a 
defenſive war. This eireumſtance proves 
the importance of reducing the larger 
iſlands in that part of the world, in pre- 


ference to them of inferior note. 
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HEN we come to conſider all the 

proſperous and calamitous events, 
that have happened to Great Britain, du- 
ring the preſent war; we ſhall find it a 
defect in naval conduct, that a ſtrong fleet. 
of obſervation has not been kept at Gibral · 


tar. This meaſure would not only have 
pro- 
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protected our commerce, in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea; but likewiſe broke the chain 
of connexion, that the French and Spa- 
niards have enjoyed of late, in their naval 
operations, both in the Mediterrancan and 
upon "this fide of it. Two recent and 
important facts prove the truth of this aſ- 
fertion-—firſt, in the ſucceſs that attended 
our fleet in going to and returning from 
Gibraltar: and ſecondly, the unfortunate 
capture of our outward bound Eaſt and 
Weſt India fleets. The whole naval hiſ- 
tory of former wars, is a full and ſatiſ- 
factory comment upon this propoſition ; 
that there is no preſent point of poſſeſſion 
we have, from which, we can annoy our 
natural enemies more effectually, than 
from Gibraltar. It merits obſervation, 
Bgyever, that ſometimes, a fla tis wind- 
. | bound 
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bound in the Bay of Gibraltar, for want 
of a Levant or Eaſterly wind, to enable it 
to ſtem the ſtrong current, that runs in 
through the Straits. It would therefore 
be a point of great conſideration to the 
Britiſh navy, to have in our poſſeſſion, the 
iſland of Tercera or any other of the 


Azores, that has a good harbour, and is ſo 
ſituated, as to intercept every ſhip from. 


France or Spain, going to, or returning 
from any part of America. Great Britain 
might purchaſe this iſland of the Portu- 
gueſe, upon reaſonable terms, as a guaran- 
tee. of her other Weſtern iſlands and poſſeſ- 
ſions in America. The poſſeſſion of ſuch 
an iſland would enable Great Britain, to 
attend more, to the intercepting of our 
enemies reinforcements of ſhips and men, 
going out to the Weſt Indies or America, 
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It is ſurely ſounder policy in a com- 
mercial Rate, like the Britiſh, to have it 
in her power, to intercept the productions 
of her enemies colonies, than even to re- 
duce theſe colonies under her power, ſince 


the expence of reduction, and the main- 
tenance of garriſons and flects in diſtant 
parts of the globe, are ſo great, and ſo 
detrimental to the. health of our men. 
When the French and Spaniards ſuffered 
the property of Britiſh merchants, to be 


condemned in their ports, under the ſanc- 


tion of American commiſſions, contrary 


to the good faith of treaties and the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of nations, it is ſingular, that 
the novelty of the inſult, did not ſuggeſt 
the following method of repriſal ; viz. 


That our frigates and - privateers might 


under Algerine and Tuniſian commiſſions, 


have 
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have carried on the ſame piratical mode of 


capture of French and Spaniſh ſhips, as 
they began, in regard to Britiſh, under 


the name of American commiſſions. 


That individuals in Great Britain are 
rich, notwithſtanding the public is poor, 
is a conſequence flowing from their im- 
menſe funded debt. It will always how- 
ever be the intereſt of private men in it, 
to ſupport the fabric of public credit, by 
fitting out privateers, to diſtreſs the trade 
of our natural enemies, As the ſtrength 
of the nation, in this reſpect, was never 
fully known, till the preſent diſpute with 
France and Spain, to give it all due en- 
cauragement, therefore, and ſtability in 
the Mediterranean, the following plan 
ſhould be purſued by government; viz. 

N 2 That 
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That the merchants of Great Britain ſhould 
be empowered by public W to enter 
into privateering indentures with the va- 
rious ſtates upon the coaſt of. Barbary, to 
annoy the trade of the above powers. If 
both of theſe nations are, at preſent, afraid 
of theſe piratical ſtates, they ſurely would 
have much more beruf to be ſo, when 
the coclairs that are to cruiſe againſt them, 
are built upon the "Engliſh conſtruction, 
and commanded by Britiſh officers. By 
this meaſure, we ſhould have more men to 
man the navy, as two thirds of the crews 


of theſe privateers, might be compoſed of 


Moors, or the ſcum of every nation in the 
Mediterranean. The governors of the 


ſtates of Barbary, would give all encou- 


ragement to ſuch aſſociated ſchemes of 


adventure, fince they might have fo much, 


per 


(8 


per cent, upon the cargoes of the cap- 


tures. This would give them an ample 
opportunity, of retaliating upon the Spa- 
niards, for their late invaſion of Algiers. 
Such a good underſtanding between Great 
Britain and the ſtates of Barbary, would 
always bring proper ſupplies of freſh pro: 
viſions to the garriſon of Gibraltar, and 
our merchants would run leſs riſk of their 
captures in the Mediterranean, being re- 
taken, than when they fit out their priva- 


teers, from the ports of London, Briſtol or 


Liverpool. 


I fhall conclude this letter, Sir, with 
a few obſervations upon the conſequences, 
likely to happen to the commerce of Great 


Britain, from the preſent naval alliance 


of 
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of the Northern Powers of Europe, and 


from the Dutch in particular. 


1ſt. When no French, Spaniſh, nor Ame- 
rican privateers are allowed to harbour, 
in the northern ports of Europe, it may be 
R great inducement, for our Eaſt and 
Weſt India trade in time of war, and 
during the ſummer months, to prefer the 
paſſage round by the north of Scotland, 
to that up the Engliſh channel. In this 
tract of voyage, they avoid running the 
gauntlet of the' French and Spaniſh men 
of war and privateers, that ſwarm in the 
chops of the Engliſh channel. It be- 
comes daily therefore of more impor- 
tance to the commercial intereſts of this 
country, to make proper naval eſtabliſh» 


ments, in ſome of the Weſtern parts of 
| Ireland, 
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Ireland, and upon the Northern coaſt of 


Scotland. Particularly, Cromartie Bay 
ſhould certainly be fortified, and have all 


the proper eſtabliſhments of a naval dock 
and dock yard, for the following rea- 


ſons. 


1ſt, For our men of war to refit at, 
that may convoy our Eaſt or Weſt India 
Trade, round the North of Scotland, in 
time of war during the ſummer months, 
or other ſhips going to the various ports 
of the Baltick. | 


2d, Condilerins the public perfidy of 
the Dutch, in not fulfilling the terms 
of their treatics with Great Britain, it 


becomes a point of great national con- 


ſideration and importance, to exclude 


them entirely from the great herring 


fiſhery, 


— 
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fiſhery, upon the northern coaſt of Scot- 


land. It is a matter, that is worthy 
of ſpeculation, that as matters ſtand at 
preſent, in ſo extenſive an empire as the 
Britiſh, we ſhall in the long run of events, 
incidental to all commercial ſtates, be 
deprived of ſome of our diſtant reſources 
of commerce. It becomes therefore a 
point of importance, to weigh well this 


queſtion; what may be in future our 


_ *-1cheſt reſources of commerce at home ? 


Surely the herring fiſhery may juſtly be 
eſteemed one of them. As it firſt brought 
the Dutch to their meridian of naval 
ſtrength and commercial opulence, ſo an 
abſolute excluſion of them 4 it, may 


perhaps make it one day or other, one 


of the chief pillars of our naval ſtrength 


and reſources. 


26; 
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3d. Had government after the rebel- 
lion, of 1745 fortified the entrance of 
Cromartie Bay, and made the proper eſta- 
bliſhment, of a royal dock and dock yard 
there, it certainly would have been, of 
much more public utility, than the for- 
tifications of Fort George near Inverneſs, 
| upon the erection of which, ſo many 
thouſand pounds were expended. The 
captures made by Paul Jones in the Nor- 
thern Seas, ſhow the neceſſity of pre- 
venting ſuch like happening to our coal 
and Baltick trade for the future. It is 
evident, that 8 Bay will one day 
or other, be a place of naval importance, 
conſidering all the conſequences, that 
may in future happen to our trade, from 
a Dutch war, and the naval union of the 
O the 


3 
the Northern Powers. Portſmouth and 
Sheerneſs are too remote from the ſcene 
of action, where adventurers, like Paul 
Jones may hurt the intereſts of our coal 
and Baltick trade, before a proper check 
can be given to them. As naval eſta- 
bliſhments are at preſent, it is evident, 
that privateering adventurers may have 
a full fortnight's range of depredation, 
upon the Northern Coaft of Scotland, 
and not much leſs, upon that of Eng- 
land, without any chance of being in- 
tercepted, by our men of war. As Bu- 
chanan the hiſtorian juſtly obſerves, that 
Cromartie Bay is the Portus Salutis of 
the North Sea, ſo it may juſtly be re- 
garded, as the proper point of naval an- 


ticipation, from which we- may prevent, 


the 
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the future rovings of ſuch adventurers, 


as Jones and Thurot, 


Conſidering the commercial conſe. 
quences, that may happen to the Britiſh 
empire, from the powerful ſtates now 
leagued againſt it, it becomes daily a. 
point of greater importance to commu- 
nicate to the public every idea, that tends 
to increaſe and ſtrengthen our naval force, 
The following propoſal, Sir, in my opi- 
nion is ſo apparently calculated to do this, 
| that I ſhall beg leave to ſubmit it to the 
conſideration of the three intereſts con- 
cerned in it, viz. government, the Eaſt 
India company, and the ſhips huſbands 
belonging to that company. 


O 2 As 
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As government are now going to re- 


new the charter of the Eaſt-India com- 


pany, would it not be a point of great 
national importance, to increaſe the ſcan- 


tlings of their ſhipping, ſo as to ſerve as 
54 gun ſhips upon any emergency in the 
navy. Whatever additional expence takes 
place in the conſtruction and equipping 
of ſuch ſhips, this to be made up jointly 
by goverument and the Eaſt-India com- 


Pany, at the rate of ſo much per ton. 
The ſame idea ſhould be extended upon 


a ſmaller ſcale, to the ſhips employed in 
the Weſt-India trade. - 


It is a naval and military maxim, that 
we ſhould fight our enemies with the 


fame or a ſuperior degree of ſtrength, 
- than 


C2008 --3 

than they oppoſe to us. As the Dutch 
therefore are the moſt formidable rivals 
in India, to the Britiſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany, it becomes the intereſt of the lat- 
ter, to regulate the future conſtruction 
of their ſhipping, by a mean taken from 
the Dutch ſixty-gun ſhips, and their ſhips 
employed in the Eaſt-India trade. That 
on the one hand, our Eaſt-India ſhips 
may be enabled to act upon the defen- 
ſive, with reſpect to their men of war, 
and upon the offenſive, in regard to their 
Eaſt Indiamen. To make it the intereſt 
of the ſhips huſbands, to accede to the 
propoſal here made, our government and 
the Eaſt-India company ſhould jointly 
make up to them, the additional expence 
of altering their docks for their ſhipping 
at Blackwall, &c. &c, 

LETTER 
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T is a curious circumſtance, that the 


preſent diſpute with America bas 
obliged the legiſlature of Great Britain, 


to alter the mode of puniſhment inflicted 


on felons. As the plan adopted in imi-. 


tation of the French galleys is only to be, 


regarded as a temporary one, I ſhall beg 
| | leave 


Ld 


＋ 
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leave to prove the impropriety of it, from 


the following reaſons, which when duly 
conſidered will convince you of the pro- 


priety of the ſcheme I mean to propoſe. 


The plan now enforced is improper 
from the following reaſon, that the felons 
are all kept together, without any diſcri- 
| mination, of crime, rank or character. It 
may then juſtly be obſerved ; is this cir- 
cumſtance, likely to improve theſe unfor- 
tunate men or not? No ſurely, ſince the 
laſt ſtate of each individual's character 
muſt be more abandoned than the firſt. 
IF he is poſſeſſed with one devil when 
he is ſent from Newgate on board of the 
Hulk, he will certainly be poſſeſſed with 
ſeven, when the term of his puniſhment 
is expired. | 
Tho' 


— — 
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Tho' various kinds of government give 
riſe to a diverſity of modes of puniſhment, 
yet there are ſome fumdamental princi- 
ples, in which they ſhould all agree. 
1. The puniſhment ſhould be propor- 
tionate to the offence. 2dly. The na- 
ture of it ſhould be ſuch as to have a 


tendency to reform the manners and mo- 


rals of the delinquent. zdly. The term 
and mode of preſent puniſhment ſhould 
be ſuch, as to ſerve as an apprenticeſhip 
to future induſtry. All theſe are ſclf-evi- 
dent propoſitions, and require only the fol- 
lowing illuſtration to prove to the legiſla- 
ture of this country ; that in the puniſh- 
ment of criminals in England, they adop- 
ted an improper method, in tranſporting 


them to America, and in the preſent mode, 
P of 
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of making them work upon the Thames. 
To ſhew the abſurdity of the firſt idea, 
it is only neceſſary to mention a fimilar 
one in Scotland. In that part of Great 


Britain, when a perſon commits an of- 
fence contrary to the good order and peace 
of the county he belongs to, the ſheriff 


baniſhes him to the neighbouring county, 
or in other words gives him a paſſport 
to go and commit the ſame offence there, 
Thus the inhabitants of the Northern 
counties are enabled at the public charge 
to travel South to England, and have an 
intereſt in diſturbing the peace of their 
country, ſince by that they are tranſported 
to a better. Such was the caſe with the 
gentlemen formerly tranſported to Ame- 
rica. 4 


'The 
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The proper mode of puniſhing felons 
A Great Britain or Ireland, ſhould be to 
oblige them to work in coal or lead mines, 
as they do in Ruſſia and Sweden. This 
meaſure would be attended with the fol- 
lowing advantages to the public: iſt. 
The felons could maintain themſelves in 
this kind of labour without burdening 
the community with a heavy charge, as 
they are at preſent. 2dly. The ſecurity of 
confinement is far more certain in a RY 
or lead mine, than on board of the hulk, 
A ſmall guard at the mouth of the pit 


would be ſufficient to keep in awe any 


number of felons below, If they are mu- 
tinous or refractory, and refuſe to do the 
taſk. of labour aſſigned them, the guard 


above can either ſtarve them out of their 
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rebellious ſpirit, or adopt the method 
uſed by the Dutch: viz. By ſtopping 
the fire-engine they muſt either work or 
drown, as the proper reward of their ob- 


ſtinacy. 


That it is now become a difficult matter 
to ſecure the felons on board of the hulks 
may cafily be ſeen, from the late inſur- 
rections againſt their keepers, and from 
the number of them that haye eſcaped 
at different times. It was an overſight 
in the legiſlature, when they paſſed the 
preſent act for the puniſhment of the 
convicts, that they did not fix upon ſome 
place more diſtant from the metropolis, 
where if any of them get looſe from 
their confinement, there would be a greater 


probability of retaking them, before they 
reached 


( 199 ) 
reached London, their den of conceal- 


ment, 


The beſt obſervation upon the criminal 
puniſhment of this country is this, that 
the term of puniſhment ſhould always 
ſerve as an apprenticeſhip to future in- 
duſtry, That this would be the caſe, 
according to the preſent plan propoſed, I 
ſhall prove from the following reaſon. 
That each felon before one year of his 


term of labour is expired would be ſuf- 


ficiently expert in the art of coal working 
or mining, ſo as to maintain himſelf, and 
have an overplus, which ſhould be kept 
in the hands of the overſeer, until the 
term of his puniſhment is expired. If 
he has behaved well, this ſum of money 
ſhould then be reſtored to him as the 


proper 


e bu, 
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proper reward of his induſtry and refor- 
mation. In former times it was the mode 
of puniſhment for felons in Scotland, that 
they obliged them to work in the coal 
mines, but it was attended with this 
feudal rigour and ſeverity, that the ſins of 
the fathers were viſited upon the chil 
dren. If one of their children worked 
in the coal pit for one year and a 
day, he was to all purpaſes a bound 
ſlave for life, It is only within theſe 
three or four years, that an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained to aboliſh a cuſtom, ſa 
inconſiſtent with the ideas of humanity, 
and fo diſgraceful to the laws of that 
country, It was ſurely an overſight in 
the act for the abolition of juriſdictions 
in Scotland, that they did not include the 
above claſs of men, and emancipate them 
| from 
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icom their ſtate of ſervitude. The merit 
of obtaining the above act may juſtly be 
claimed by the preſent coal proprietors of 
Scotland, and to their honour be it ob- 
ſerved, that this act of parliament now 
_ completes the circle of freedom in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which never could be 
deemed ſo, as long as the above uſage, ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to the true ſpirit of 
liberty, was left unaboliſhed and unre- 
pealed. | 

The ſcheme now ſaid tobe in agitationof 
erecting Taſk or Work-houſes in the dif- 
ferent counties of the kin gdom, will be at- 
tended with the following inconveniences: 
iſt. The great expence of erecting them. 
2dly. The undefined and uncertain mode 


of puniſhment, which will ariſe from the 
dif- 
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different caprice of ſo many overſeers or 
taſk-maſters, in ſo many different parts of 
the kingdom. zdly. The term and mode 


of this puniſhment will never ſerve as an 


apprenticeſhip to future induſtry, 


To obviate all theſe objections, was go- 
verament to take the leaſe, or purchaſe 


the property, of a great coal work in the 
Weſt, and of another in the North of 


England, theſe might ſerve as fixed places 
of puniſhment, which would be attended 


with more public advantages, than any 


other mode, hitherto propoſed. 
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VERY perſon of military or political 
ſagacity muſt regard it as an im- 
portant overſight in this country, that in 
the beginning of the preſent diſpute with 
America, the aſſiſtance of the Empreſs 


of Ruſſia, was not ſolicited and ſecured 


by treaty, The countenance of whoſe 


2 arms, 
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arms, crowned with Turkiſh laurels, would 
have- done this country more credit than 
hiring an army of German mercenaries. 
Conſidering the commercial intercourſe 
ſubſiſting between Ruſſia and Great Bri- 
tain, it is for the mutual advantage of 
both nations to adopt jointly ſuch coer- 
cive meaſures as will in their conſe- 
quences break the power and alliance of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. Before I pro- 
ceed to lay before you, Sir, the ſcheme 
of politics neceſſary to be. adopted, and 
the various advantages that would reſult 
8 it to Rutlia and Great Britain, it 
Is neceſſary. to make the following ob- 
ſervation, VIZ, That Ruſſia wants only a 
port in the Mediterranean, to exerciſe 
her ſhips in navigation, which: would 
render her a formidable rival to the Bour- 


bon 
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bon alliance. As upon the Baltick fide 
her freedom of navigation is cramped by 
the Daniſh fort that commands the Sound, 
ſo upon the fide of the Black Sea ſhe is 
confined by the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles: the grand point then to be at- 
tained is an emancipation from theſe re- 
ſtraints upon her commerce. The two 
points of importance gained by the Ruſ- 
Gans in their laſt war with the Turks, 
were, iſt. The free navigation of thele 
Straits, ſo as to open a communication 
with the Mediterranean; and, 2dly. The 
independency of the Crimea, The Bm- 
preſs knows well that ſhe gained the 
former of theſe two advantages chiefly 
by the affiſtance the Engliſh gave her 
by refitting and careening her ſhips at 


Minorca, and from the number of their 


Q 2 ſea- 
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ſeamen who ſerved on board of her fleet, 


It is a fact well known, that without 
the conveniency of the harbour of Mi- 
norca the Ruſſians could not have hum- 
bled the Grand Signior ſo much as they 
did laſt war. The immenſe force they 
had in the Mediterranean Sea was the 
means of making ſo great a diverſion of 
the Turkiſh forces both in Greece and 
near Conſtantinople, (the ſeat of empire), 
that Romanzoff had always a manifeſt 


ſuperiority in the field. 


Having thus proved the importance of 
Minorca to the Ruſſians, I proceed to 
prove the importance of the total ceſſion 
of it to the Empreſs upon the following 
terms. That ſhe aſſiſt Great Britain at 


preſent with a ſtrong fleet and powerful 
army 


1 
army in the preſent war with France and 
Spain. No perſon can point out of what 
great commercial uſe Minorca is to us, 
but a dead weight of expence hanging 
about the neck. of this country. It is a 
fact well known among the officers of 
the navy, that the loſs of it laſt war, 
after the affair of Admiral Byng, made 
our cruiſers in the Mediterranean more 


vigilant than they had been before. 


The ceſſion of Minorca to the Ruſſians 
would be attended with the following 


preſent advantages to Great Britain. 


'1it. It would fave an immenſe annual 
expence in the maintenance of the garri- 
ſons of Fort St. Philip and the other 
Forts of inferior note in that iſland, and 


would 
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would enable us to double garriſon Gi- 


braltar upon any emergency. 


2dly. It would be introducing a new 
rival power into the Mediterranean to 
humble the pride of the French and 
Spaniards, which would render the Bour- 
bon alliance leſs formidable in the eyes 


of Europe than it ſeems at preſent. 


zdly. The conſideration of this ceſſion 
to the Ruſſians would call forth the ut- 


moſt exertion of their empire in the pre- 


ſent war. 


Having thus by induction from facts 
proved the importance of Minorca to be 
ſo great to the Ruſhan empire, that with- 


out it their fleet could not have kept the 
Me- 
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Mediterranean Sea in their laſt war with 
the Turks: and having ventured to aſſert 
that this iſland is of little or no impor- 
tance in its preſent ſtate to the commerce 
of Great Britain, I proceed to prove that 
the ceſſion of it to the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
will be attended with the greateſt political 
advantages to this country, and -to the 
commercial intereſts of both nations. 

I ſhall beg leave to appeal the merits 
of the above particulars and the follow- 
ing propoſitions, to the candid conſider- 
ation of the Members of both Houſes 


of Parliament. 


1ſt. Let us, on the one hand, conſi- 
der, that the American colonies at pre- 
ſent, oppoſe the force of Great Britain, 


under the protection of two powerful 


king- - 
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kingdoms, when ſhe has not one ally to 
befriend her upon a liberal idea. Is it not 
therefore, a point of the greateſt impor- 
tance, to aſcertain whether or not the 
eeſſion here propoſed of the Iſland of 
Minorca, or any other commercial con- 
ceſſion, will ſecure to us the aſſiſtance of 
Ruſſia; ſo as to anticipate the fatal con- 
quences, that muſt happen to the Britiſh 
commerce, in the long run of a conteſt, 


carried on under ſo many diſadvantages 
of defence and conqueſt at the ſame time? 


2dly. Let the financiers of Ruſſia again, 
on the other hand, eſtimate the immenſe 
expence of tranſporting and maintaining 
their fleet and army in the Archiepelago 


laſt war: let them ſtate the importance 


of the preſent propoſition of having a 


fixed 
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fixed point of poſſeſſion in the Mediter- 


ranean, they will find a great reduction 


of expence accruing to their ſtate from 


the following circumſtances, # 


1ſt, The vicinity of Minorca to Mar- 
ſeilles and the coaſt of France, will deter 
the French from taking an active part 
againſt the Empreſs of Ruſſia, ſo as to 
ſupply the Turks with officers and mili- 


tary ſtores in time of war. 


2dly. The conveniency of this harbour 
as ſuch, that by all ſeamen it is reckoned 


the completeſt in the Mediterranean to 
contain a large fleet, 1ſt, It is land- 


locked, and conſequently free from all 


| the inconveniency of a ſwelling ſea. 2dly. 
R | Cloſe 
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Cloſe under the ſhore there is from ten 
to fifteen fathoms depth of water. 


Suppoſing the Ruſſians were to aſſiſt 
Great Britain with twenty ſhips of the 
line and twenty thouſand men in the 
preſent war, when that is effected, Mi- 


norca ſhould be ceded to them. This 
would be the beſt offenſive and defen- 
five league that we could enter. into, 
With the good will of the Barbary ſtates 
and the co-operation of the Britiſh fleets, 
we could keep the coaſts of France and 
Spain in the continual alarm of an in- 
vaſion, and make che Grand Signior trem- 
ble in bis ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, for 
his iſlands in the Archiepelago. Twenty 
thouſand men at Minorca would make 


a diverſion of fifty thouſand men upon 
the 
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the coaſt of Greece, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Conſlantinople, which would 
increaſe the ſtrength of the Ruſſians upon 
the Crimea, Thus it might always be 
in the power of Great Britain and Ruſſia 
to haraſs the troops of the above powers 
by continual alarms, and put their reſpec- 
tive. governments to immenſe expence in 
erecting additional fortifications for the 


ſecurity of their coaſts, 


Great Britain with the alliance of Ruſ- 
fia upon the forementioned terms, would 
always have it in her power to humble 
the pride and inſolence of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, command the neutrality of the 


Italian ſtates, and aſſiſt the ſtates of Bar- 
bary againſt the power of Spain. 


R 2 To 
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| To conclude this political and mi- 
Wl litary diſſertation, have not the Moors a 
national antipathy to the French and 
Spaniards? Have not the latter lately felt 
the truth of this aſſertion in their attempt 
to invade Algiers? If the Moors were fo 
able to repel this invaſion, does it not 
prove to demonſtration that Great Bri» 
tain might always have it in her power to 
draw an army from the continent of Africa 
| to invade Spain through Gibraltar, or to 
attack from Minorca the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France? The ifſue of this de- 
pends upon the ſolution of the following 
queſtion. Are Mahometan prejudices ſo 
ſtrong that military experience will not 


even point out the neceſſity of overcoming 


them ? 
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them? If it is anſwered in the negative, 
the only ſtep preparatory to the exe- 
cution of the ſcheme here propoſed 


is, That proper officers ſhould be ſent 


from the garriſons of Minorca and Gi- 


* 


braltar, to teach the Mooriſh infantry 
the European art of war. What the Nu- 
midian cavalry were at Cannæ, the Spa- 


. niards might ſoon know as well as the 


Romans did in former times. 


It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that the 
navy of Great Britain is any longer to 
reign ſoyereign of the ocean, if America 
_ eſtabliſh her independency. Conſidered 
only as a certain ſource from whence this 
country can derive naval ſtores, indepen- 


dent of cyery other country, the ſubjugation 
of 


* _—_— = > 
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of it-or alliance, are of infinite importance 


to Great Britain. 


The ſcheme here ſuggeſted has this 
merit, that it points out the moſt effeQual 
means of humbling the pride of France, 
of ſecuring the good will of the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and of introducing a ſcheme of 
African politics, which will call home 
the attention of France from the affairs 
of America, to thoſe of more vital im- 
portance to her peace at home. For 
when the various events of paſt ages are 
laid open to our view, when the different 
revolutions of the European kingdoms 
are diſcovered to us, when the curtain 
that veils the deſtiny of mighty ſtates 


and empires is withdrawn, and the page 


of hiſtory is ſpread before us, then may 


we 
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we juſtly conclude that ſcarce any other 
ſcheme than the one propoſed in this tract, 
can ever clip the wings of the perfidy of 
France, or prevent her from being for the 
future what ſhe hath always. been, the 
common firebrand of war among the 


European nations. 
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